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New Titles 


R_ Adrian, Mary. Gray Squirrel; illus. by 





3-5 Walter Ferguson. Holiday House, 1955. 


46p. (A Life-Cycle Story) $2. 
Gray Squirrel rears her spring and summer 
families, managing to bring some of each litter 
through the hazards of survival. There is the 
necessity each fall for storing nuts, and if the 
crop is meager, the entire squirrel population 
must migrate to new feeding grounds, during 
which move their numbers may be decimated. 
Gray Squirrel herself meets death in a fight 
with a weasel, but as the text says, she lives 
on in her remaining children and in the fresh 
succulent buds and nuts on the trees she has 
unwittingly planted by hiding nuts in the ground. 
Format is excellent and illustrations are deli- 
cately and sensitively done in green and brown, 
shaded with pencil. 


M Anderson, Neil. Tina and the Too-Big 

3-5 Doll; illus. by Mary Catherine Wig- 
gins. Crowell, 1956. 44p. $2.50. 

Tina and her family live in a crowded city 

apartment where there is little room for the 

children to have any privacy. One day a friend 

of Tina’s gives her a life-size doll, which 





creates a real problem in the already over- 
crowded apartment. Tina solves the problem by 
taking the doll to school, where all the children 
in her class enjoy it. A slight story, but one that 
may strike a responsive chord with children in 
similar situations. 


NR Andrews, Roy Chapman. Quest of the Snow 
7-9 Leopard; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Viking, 
90p. $2.75. 

In fictionalized form the author recreates his 
expedition into Yunnan Province on the Tibetan 
frontier in 1916-17. The hero is seventeen-year- 
old Jack Benton. Their object is to capture a snow 
leopard, alive if possible, for a New York zoo. 
They proceed on their way to Tibet through the 
Hong Kong area, where they have a brush with 
pirates; through Lolo Land where they are be- 
friended by the invaluable guide and companion, 
Latunga; through Moso territory, and finally to 
their objective, taking, in the process, several 
thousand specimens, all new species of animals. 
Although the author explains that he has recreated 
no incident that has not been experienced by him- 
self or an associate, the ascribing of all these 
successful exploits to one person, and particular- 
ly to a seventeen-year-old boy, makes a highly 

| improbable story. Further, the theme of the 
Young God (a title bestowed on Ken by the natives 
because of his unerring marksmanship) becomes 
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quite objectionable. In fact, Ken Lewis never 
really comes alive for the reader. 


M Barr, Jene. oe Weel Little Wheels! ; 
1-2 illus. by uncey Maltman. Whitman, 
1955.. 32p. $1.25. 
Big and little wheels on vehicles of locomotion, 
from skates to tractors. The book contains little 
actual information about the vehicles described 
and its only value would be as additional easy 
reading material at a beginning second grade 
level. 


NR Barr, Stringfellow. Copydog in India; illus. 
4-6 by Kurt Wiese. Viking, 1955. 127p. 
$2.75. 
Copydog is a small grey poodle who runs away 
from her home in Virginia to go to India where 
she hopes to meet the wise men of India and 
learn to read and write. She travels by train 
and by airplane, miraculously learning to talk 
as soon as she leaves the United States. In India 
she travels overland from Bombay to a village 
in Northern India where she meets a wise man 
who tells her how she should conduct herself 
thereafter. She then returns to Virginia, a wiser 
and happier dog. The story is highly moralistic, 
although a quite alien note is introduced in the 
author’s derogatory attitude toward natives of 
Baghdad both because of their clothing and their 
religion. The personification of Copydog seems 
far-fetched and unrealistic even for fantasy. 





R_ Bendick, Jeanne. The Good Knight Ghost. 
4-6 Watts, 1956. 5ip. $2.50. 

Amusing piece of fantasy, set in a museum, 
where the ghost of Sir Rob, a knight who lost 

his first battle with a dragon because he could 
not resist raising his visor to smell the spring, 
returns to avenge his honor. Two children, 
Michael and Karen, the curator of the museum, 
Mr. Modderbod, and the young dragon, Kensing- 
ton, are all on hand to help Sir Rob. A nice blend 





| of fantasy and realism that will be fun to read 


aloud. 


M Bishop, Claire (Huchet), ed. Happy Christ- 
4-6 mas!; Tales for Boys and Girls; 

illus. by Ellen Raskin. Daye, 1956. 

287p. $3. 
A collection of Christmas stories, poems, and 
carols. The stories tend to be excessively senti- 
mental and by no means represent the best work 
of the authors involved or the best Christmas 
stories available. The poems and carols are ac- 
ceptable, although the music for the carols is 
printed in such small type as to make them dif- 
ficult to use. The paper is of poor quality and 
the illustrations are generally unattractive. 








NR Blackburn, Edith H. Mystery of the Glory 








5-7 Hole Mine; illus. by Frank Nicholas. 
Sterling, 1956. 155p. $2.50. 

The Bonham family, having inherited a mine from 
Mr. Bonham’s Uncle Matt, looked forward to a sum- 
mer of living in their new home and exploring the 
possibility that the mine might yield uranium as 
well as gold. Trouble began from the very first 
when the ownership papers were discovered to be 
missing. Then there appeared a man who tried to t 
blow up the mine and an old prospector who turned 

out to be the wealthy owner of a nearby mine. In l 
due time the papers were found, the uranium was 

found, and the criminal was captured. An obvious 
plot, with little depth to the characterizations. 
Very average writing. 





R__ Blair, Walter. Davy Crockett, Frontier Hero; 
6-8 The Truth as He Told It— The Legend as 
Friends Built It; illus. by Richard Powers. 
Coward-McCann, 1955. 215p. $2.50. 
Woven around a biographical framework, this 
amusing collection of tall tales is written through- 
out very much in Davy’s own style, with generous 
quotations from his own journals and from those 
of his supposed “neighbors.” The book begins with 
a chronology of Crockett’s life and ends with a 
group of tall tales which have grown up since his 
death, followed by an excellent bibliography and | 
“Congressman Crockett’s Speech (in the House) 
on Indian Removal.” Excellent bait for boys who 
are reluctant readers. 





SpC Blyton, Enid. Before I Go to Sleep; A Book 
K-4 of Bible Stories and Prayers for Children; 
ed. for Catholic children by Ethna M. 
Sheehan; illus. by Catherine Scholz. Little, 
1956. 118p. $2.75. 
Catholic edition of a book first published in 1953, 
and including brief retellings of some of the more 
familiar Bible stories, with a prayer to accompany 
each story. The changes made are minor ones, 
being primarily the introduction of Catholic termi- 
nology in the prayers. One prayer, Hail Mary, has 
been added, and the explanation of the Lord’s 
Prayer omitted. 
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R__ Boyd, William Clouser and Asimov, Isaac. 
9- Races and People; illus. by John Bradford. ‘ 

Abelard-Schuman, 1956. 189p. $2.75. 
Pooling scholarship and the ability to write ina 
semi-popular style, two scientists discourse on 
the subject of race. They state that it is inherent 
in people to identify — to pay allegiance emotional- 
ly rather than rationally, whether to persons of 
like background, to organizations or simply to a 
ball team. The authors show logically how inaccu- 
rate is any attempt to classify races by obvious 
means since languages have common origins, all 
cultural differences change with training, and ; 
physical characteristics alter eventually through 
the necessity to adapt to environment. But, al- 
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though most so-called races include all blood 
types, groups of people located in broad geo- 
graphical limits vary in the frequency of blood 
types. Includes a discussion of the future of 
man as influenced by the study of genetics and 
by the mutation of genes resulting from A- and 
H-bomb tests. 


R_ Branley, Franklyn Mansfield. Mars; illus. 
6- by Anne Marie Jauss. Crowell, 1955. 
148p. $2.50. 
An interesting, comprehensive but not too tech- 
nical coverage of the subject. Included are specu- 
lations on the formation of solar systems and the 
geography of Mars with its seasons, tempera- 
tures, possible life, atmosphere and its so-called 
“canals.” Described are the two moons, from 
one of which man will first observe Mars, and 
the types of rockets being developed toward that 
end. Finally, the author tells of the plan for ob- 
serving by television the effects on the occu- 
pants of the first space ship which will be “man- 
ned” by monkeys. Format is good and illustra- 
tions are helpful to understanding. The suggested 
experiments seem a trifle elementary. 





NR Brooks, Walter Rollin. Freddy and Simon 
4-6 the Dictator; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Knopf, 1956. 244p. $3. 
There is little originality to the characters or 
situations in this latest story of Freddy and the 
animals of Bean farm. Simon the rat has re- 
turned and is leading the wild animals of the 
area in a revolt against the farmers. In due 
time, Freddy and his friends thwart the attempt, 
but not before the author has dragged in con- 
siderable satire on politicians and elections, 
the adult overtones of which will be lost on the 
typical Freddy fan. There are frequent refer- 
ences to the author’s earlier books, and such 
unsuitable attitudes as that anyone who breaks 
the law thereupon loses all his legal rights, in- 
cluding the right of trial, and may be punished 
by his captors in any way they see fit. 





SpC Brown, Marcia. The Flying Carpet. Scrib- 
4-6 ner, 1956. 48p. $3. 

A retelling of one of the legends of the flying 
carpet. The story follows the typical folk tale 
pattern of a quest by three princes, each trying 
to outdo the others in order to win the hand of 

a princess. The version itself is adequate, but 
it is almost wholly unreadable in the form pre- 
sented here. The text is printed in all capitals, 
with few punctuation marks other than occasion- 
al periods, and with inadequate spacings between 
the sentences. On several pages the full-color 
illustrations are printed over the text in such 

a manner as to make the words almost impos- 
sible to read. At a casual glance the book looks 
attractive, and the pictures do capture the spirit 
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of the story, but the sacrifice of legibility to 
aesthetics has resulted in a book that cannot be 
used either for independent reading or for read- 
ing aloud. Art classes might find it useful, since 
the pictures are very much in the tradition of 
Persian tapestries. 


NR Brown, Paul. Your Pony’s Trek Around the 
2-5 World. Scribner, 1956. 32p. $2.75. 

A Shetland pony tells the history of the horse 
from the days when the eohippus occupied what 
is now Southwest United States through the cen- 
turies as the horse migrated to Europe and Asia, 
and finally back to this country. A rather super- 
ficial telling that creates some misconceptions 
along the way. There is no distinction made be- 
tween breeds of horses or between horses and 
ponies, and the reader may well think that the 
Shetland itself was to be found in all the areas 
of the world where the horse has lived. The dis- 
cussion of the physical changes that have taken 
place in the horse over the years becomes un- 
necessarily confusing when the author attributes 
these changes to gifts handed out by “nature” 
rather than discussing them in terms of a natural 
evolutionary process. The text is written ata 
middle third grade reading level, although the 
page lay-out makes it look easier. 


M_ Buckley, Peter. Jan of Holland. Watts, 

5-7 1956. 82p. $3.50. 

Another title in the author’s series of semi- 
fictionalized books about European countries. 
Jan de Vries lives with his family in the Dutch 
village of Urk, where the men of his family have, 
for generations back, been noted as fishermen. 
Jan’s decision to become a farmer on one of the 
polters being reclaimed from the sea, is met 
with favor from his family but comes as a shock 
to many of the villagers who consider it almost 
an act of treason. The slight story deals in part 
with the events of the January 1953 storm that 
broke many of Holland’s dikes, and in part with 
the efforts of Jan’s family to convince the vil- 
lagers of the worth of his decision. The story is 
illustrated with excellent photographs, and these 
are the best part of the book. Lauber’s Battle 
Against the Sea (Coward, 1956) is a factual dis- 
cussion of this same area and the same problem, 
without the attempt at a story. 








NR Budney, Blossom. Huff Puff Hickory Hill; 
K-1 illus. by Kurt Werth. Lothrop, 1955. 
30p. $2.50. 
Text and pictures combine quite unimaginatively 
and often with a cluttered appearance to chronicle 
a small family’s re-location to an empty new 
house on Hickory Hill. As the family picnic on 
the lawn of their new home, the service men ar- 
rive — grocery, milk, and mail men, electricians 
and finally, the movers. Before one can blink an 
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eye the house appears to be settled and the 
children are coasting down Hickory Hill on 
wagon and tricycle — all this in one day, we 
are given to think. 


R_ Buff, Mary Marsh and Conrad. Hah-Nee 
5-7 of the Cliff Dwellers. Houghton, 1956. 
Tip. $3. 
A story of the Indians of the Southwest in the 
days before the coming of the white men. Hah- 
Nee had long realized that he did not look ex- 
actly like the other members of his tribe, but 
he thought little of it until the days of the long 
drought, when the other tribe members began 
to turn against him and accuse him of being 
responsible for the drought. By then he had 
been told, by his foster parents, of how his 
father had found him as a baby, had brought 
him home and had reared him as a real son. 
He had also been warned by his dying grand- 
father of the tribe’s probable attempt at venge- 
ance after the old man’s death, and had been told 
of a trail that would take him and his parents 
over the desert to a land near a river where a 
friend of the grandfather’s would give them ref- 
uge. In time the grandfather died, the tribe turn- 
ed against Hah-Nee and he led his family to 
safety near the Rio Grande River. A distinguish- 
ed book in both text and illustrations. 





NR Campbell, Samuel Arthur. Fiddlesticks 
5-7 and Freckles; The Forest Frolics of 
Two Funny Fawns; illus. by Harry H. 
Lees. Bobbs-Merrill, 1955. 243p. 
$2.75. 
When Bobette, the mother of twin fawns, is taken 
illegally by hunters, animal lovers in the vicinity 
redouble their watchfulness over the babies. Con- 
sequently, Fiddlesticks and Freckles avoid star- 
vation, hunters and a panther to live out their 
first year on and near the wild animal preserve 
of the author and his wife in northern Wisconsin. 
A secondary line of suspense concerns the sus- 
pected villainous chicken yard activities of five- 
year-old Moke’s pet mongoose in far-off Hawaii. 
This, with the long chapter near the close of the 
book relating details of the visit by the author 
and his wife to Hawaii, the melodramatic vindi- 
cation of the mongoose, and a contrived romance, 
could have been the germ of another book. Con- 
versation is immature, often with a comic strip 
quality, and there is no unity to the story as it 
vacillates between Wisconsin and Hawaii. 


R_ Carter, Bruce. Speed Six! Harper, 1956. 
7-9 185p. $2.50. 

A swift-paced, exciting story of three English- 
men who enter an old Bentley Speed Six in the 
Le Mans race — and win. The story begins in 
England where Johnny Wild, Danny Black, and 
Mervyn Williams are struggling to get a new 
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business — the reconditioning and selling of vin- 
tage cars — underway. The Bentley Speed Six is 
their pride and joy, so with some financial help 
from a local nobleman, also a vintage car fan, they 
enter it at Le Mans, where they succeed in winning 
in spite of the stiff competition from more mod- 
ern styles of cars. The round by round description 
of the race makes gripping reading and should ap- 
peal to all racing car fans. 


M Clément, Marguerite. In France; illus. by 

7-9 William Péne Du Bois. Viking, 1956. 
(1151p. $3. 

An attempt to give young readers an over-view 

of France and its people. The style ranges from 

a chatty, informal discussion of some of the 

everyday aspects of typical French family life 

to long, involved listings of historical or cultural 

events that presuppose a background of knowledge 

few American children will have. In general the 

| author employs a condescending tone that is in- 


appropriate for the age reader who will be able 
‘ to cope with the flood of facts and problems 
| that are presented in the book. In addition there 


— 


is a chauvinistic note to much of the writing that 
leads to statements that are misleading and 

mars the effectiveness of the book as an objective 
discussion of France. The book has some value 
as reference material, but little appeal for gen- 
eral reading. 


R_ Colby, Carroll Burleigh. Fish and Wild- 
6-9 life; The Story of the Work of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Coward- 
McCann, 1955. 48p. $1.25. 
Excellent photographs from the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service combine with the succinct and 
informative text to show young readers how the 
Service works for wildlife and for us. The 
marking of game, fish and birds for study pur- 
poses, their redistribution when necessary to 
their welfare, their protection from predators 
and the establishment of wildlife refuges — all 
are presented graphically. 





R_ Colby, Carroll Burleigh. Six-Shooter; 

6- Pistols, Revolvers and Automatics, 
Past and Present. Coward-McCann, 
1956. 48p. $2. 

In brief text and photographs the author gives 

a history of the development of pistols, revol- 

vers and automatics in this country, plus a 

series of photographs of the many different 

makes that have appeared up to modern times. 

A useful reference book where there is interest 

in the subject. 


NR Cook, Marion Belden. Five Cents to See 
3-4 





the Monkey; drawings by Meg Wohlberg. 
Knopf, 1388. 68p. $2.50. 
Tony Tralatta hurts his foot as he is on his way 
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with his monkey, Blinko, to the local fair, but 
his young friend, Joe Smith, offers to take the 
monkey and try to earn some money for Tony. 
The boy and the monkey go from booth to booth, 
with Blinko getting into mischief each time and 
Joe turning each episode into a way to earn mon- 
ey. The climax comes when Blinko jumps on a 
riderless horse and wins a race, and then pro- 
ceeds to find a lost diamond ring. By the end of 
the day Joe and Blinko have earned the $50.00 
that Tony needed to buy a vacant lot he wanted 
for a garden. An over-long, rather contrived 
story, written at a fourth grade reading level 
and not especially suited to reading aloud to 


, younger children. 


R_ Crouse, William Harry. Understanding 

7-12 Science; illus. by Jeanne Bendick. New 
rev. ed. Whittlesey House, 1956. 192p. 
$3.75. 

New edition of a book first published in 1948. The 

text has been completely rewritten, and all of the 

material has been brought up to date. The book 

serves as an excellent reference tool for infor- 

mation on modern advances in science and 

technology. 





NR Davis, Hazel H. Davy Crockett; illus. by 
3-5 William Moyers. Random House, 1955. 
64p. $1. 
Although factually accurate and utilizing quota- 
tions from Davy’s own writings, this biography 
emphasizes Crockett’s skill in hunting and his 
sympathy for the Indians, but fails to develop 
any other aspect of his character. There is 
nothing, for example, to suggest the humorous 
side of his nature. A poorly proportioned story, 
that adds nothing to the many, better written 
biographies that are available. 


M_ Eberle, Irmengarde. Come Be My Friend; 
3-5 illus. by Bob Riger. Dodd, 1956. 149p. 
$2.75. 
Eight-year-old Jerry Holm dreaded to think of 
starting school in the fall now that his older 
brother Sam would not be around to protect him. 
He was especially apprehensive of two of Sam’s 
friends, Hap and Vince, whose teasing often 
turned into bullying. But then Jerry found a 
stray dog and her pups, which he was allowed 
to keep, and he also had the encouragement of 
his two friends, Henry and Lollypop, in trying 
to get even with the older boys, so life did not 
look quite so grim. In time, Jerry made friends 
with the older boys and even gave Hap one of 
Miz’s pups. A slight, rather purposive story, 
whose chief appeal will be for boys who share 
Jerry’s feelings of insecurity. 





M_ Elgin, Kathleen. The First Book of Norse 
4-6 Legends. Watts, 1956. 67p. $1.95. 
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Nine well-known Norse legends retold in brief, 
quite uninspired form. The versions are moder- 
ately satisfactory as an introduction to Norse 
mythology; they lack the literary quality of the 
Coolidge, Legends of the North (Houghton, 1951). 





R_ Frazier, Neta (Lohnes). Secret Friend; 
4-6 illus. by Henrietta Jones Moon. Long- 
mans, 1956. 148p. $2.75. 
Continuing the adventures of Rhoda Sperry and 
her family, this story begins with the birthday 
party that closed the preceding book, Somebody 
Special. Rhoda, too young to be allowed to take 
part in the affairs of her two older sisters, 
longs for a friend her own age. She has in mind 
another girl, and so fails to recognize the offer 
of friendship when it comes from Dannie Webb 
Osborn, who lives on a nearby farm. Not until 
the Sperrys have moved to Owosso where Rhoda 
makes new friendships, but none that complete- 
ly satisfy, does she realize that Dannie offers 
her the kind of understanding friendship that 
she wants. As in the earlier books, the author 
has created a warmly realistic family and an 
appealing picture of life in a Michigan farm 
community in the late nineteenth century. 





SpC Goulding, Dorothy Jane. The Master Cat 








4-6 and Other Plays; with drawings by 
Jack Medhurst. Coach House Press, 
1955. 138p. $3.50. 

Six royalty plays for children including a na- 


tivity tableau, a play about a toy shop and a_ 
poor girl, one which attempts to show how sing- 
ing and dancing originated among the Indians, 
“The Master Cat or Puss in Boots,” “Pirates” 
and “Pagan Magic.” Although the plays may be 
suitable for a trained children’s theater group, 


,for which, incidentally, they were originally 


written, they require too much staging and have 


\too little motion and too little appeal for the 


javerage amateur group. They use a great deal 

of choral speaking, singing and group dancing 
which employs many actors but adds immeas- 
urably to staging problems. Helpful notes ap- 
pear at the end of each play to explain the 
simplest way to construct scenery and costumes, 
and to aid in the interpretation of character parts. 


R Graham, Edward Harrison and Van Dersal, 
6- William Richard. Water for America; 
The Story of Water Conservation. 
Oxford, 1956. 112p. $3.50. 
Excellent, full-page photographs, each with an 
accompanying page of text, present the story of 
America’s water resources. Contents include: 
where water is found; the uses to which water is 
put; good and bad practices in the use of water; 
and how water can be used to the fullest extent 
without destroying our natural supplies. The 
relationship between land and water conservation 








is clearly made. An interesting addition to 
conservation materials. 


NR Grautoff, Christiane. The Tale That Grew 
2-4 and Grew; pictures by Anne Marie Jauss. 
Sterling, 1955. 48p. $2. 
An animal story in which a skinny old crow mali- 
ciously misinterprets to her neighbors an inno- 
cent bit of banter occurring between Mr. Beaver 
and a mouse. On the hottest evening of the year, 
while dangling their feet in the stream, the two 
pass facetious remarks on the flavor of boiled 
mice feet. The conversation, as repeated among 
the animals, grows in macabre aspect until, 
when it reaches Mr. Bear, word has it that the 
beavers have been cooking and consuming forest 
animals indiscriminately. In a rage, the animals 
declare war on beavers, but after a council all 
realize that they have been perpetrators and 
victims of carelessly told tales, since as they 
are reminded, beavers eat only the bark of trees. 
A too-obviously moralistic story, and a theme 
that will have little meaning for most readers 
of this age level. 





R_ Hays, Wilma Pitchford. Christmas on the 
3-5 Mayflower; illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 
Coward-McCann, 1956. 64p. $2.50. 
grim Thanks- 





In much the same style as her Pil 

giving the author tells of the events of Christmas 
week as seen through the eyes of young Giles 
Hopkins. The big event of the week, to Giles, 
was getting to go ashore. Even though the expe- 
dition meant cold, hard work, it was a relief to 
be on solid ground after months at sea. Giles 

did not, however, forget his sister or the other 
women and children on the Mayflower, and man- 
aged to gather some evergreens for decorations 
and to contrive some simple toys for the younger 
children. A simply told story that will convey 

to young readers something of the courage and 
faith of these first settlers. 





R_ Heinlein, Robert Anson. Time for the Stars. 
7-12 Scribner, 1956. 244p. $2.75. 

When the present solar system becomes over- 
populated, a research organization develops a 
plan whereby torchships can be sent to other star 
systems and still keep in touch with earth. This 
is done by the use of pairs of mind readers, one 
of whom goes with the ship and the other stays 
on earth. The Bartlett twins are one such pair, 
Tom being the one to go with the ship and Pat 
staying on earth. Because of the effects of rela- 
tivity, Tom ages less rapidly than Pat, and at 
the end of the story, after many exciting adven- 
tures, returns to earth, still in his twenties, al- 
though Pat by then is an old man, with great 
grandchildren. The story, told by Tom, is one 

of Heinlein’s most absorbing offerings to date 
and will be welcomed by all science fiction fans. 
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NR Henry, Marguerite. Cinnabar, the One > 

6-8 O’Clock Fox; illus. by Wesléy Dennis. 5 
Rand McNally, 1956. 156p. $2.95. 

A disappointing piece of fantasy that fails to do 

justice to either the real Cinnabar, or to the 6 

author’s own ability as a writer. Drawing heavi- 

ly on the legend of the fox that supposedly ap- 

peared regularly at one o’clock near George 





Washington’s home during the hunting season, ‘ 
and on the folk song of the fox who “went out on / 
a chilly night,” the author has told the story of 4 


one brief period in Cinnabar’s life. The fox and 
his family have been personified to the point of 
being neither foxes nor people, but rather an 
unhappy blending of both. The entire story is 
recounted in an embarrassingly coy tone that 
takes from it any pleasure or interest that the 
unusual subject might otherwise have had. 


R__ Holbrook, Stewart Hall. Davy Crockett; 

5-8 illus. by Ernest Richardson. Random 
House, 1955. 179p. (A Landmark Book) 
$1.50. 

A humorous, well-paced, well-proportioned, his- 

torically accurate biography. In his preface the 

author speaks of Crockett as intelligent, witty, 
and a competent pioneer — “kindly, big-hearted, 
poor in money and possessions, and wholly with- 

out fear. . . .” The book includes at the end a 

list of Crockett memorials with the exact loca- 

tion of each, and a good index, 





R_ Honour, Alan. Cave of Riches; The Story 
6-9 of the Dead Sea Scrolls; illus. by P. A. 
Hutchison. Whittlesey House, 1956. 
160p. $2.75. 
An interesting, semi-fictionalized introduction 
to the incidents leading up to the current discus- 
sions of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The characters 
and events are all real, but the author has created 
conversations, especially in the first part in 
which the scrolls are discovered by a young 
Bedouin boy, Muhammed Dib. The controversies 
about the meaning of the scrolls and the original 
confusion in identifying the writing and text are 
treated briefly but clearly, the information being 
based on authoritative sources which are noted 
|in the preface. The book serves as a good de- 
| scriptive presentation of modern life of the peo- 
| ple in the desert and the cities of the Middle 
| East, in addition to providing specific informa- 
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| tion about the subject. 


R_ Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Stars for Christy; illus. 
5-7 





by Velma Isley. Lippincott, 1956. 

141p. $2.75. 

Eleven-year-old Christy Romano lives with her 
family in the slum area of Finney Street. In spite 
of their poverty, the Romanos have a warm fami- 
ly life in which each member, from baby Salva- 
dore to Bruno (now doing his stint in the Navy) 


@ 
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plays an important part. Life was always exciting 
to Christy, but this summer was especially so as 
she became involved in the Summer Reading Ad- 
venture sponsored by the public library, ina 
class in Baby Care at nearby Dexter House, and 
in a two weeks vacation on a farm, where Christy 
saw the stars for the first time. As the family 
share in Christy’s adventures, each member 
comes alive for the reader in a story that offers 
humor and suspense and a real understanding of 
people, especially of eleven-year-old girls. 


NR Hyatt, Malcolm and: Favell, Walter, eds. 
6- Gilbert and Sullivan Song Book; arrange- 
ments by Irene Shannon; illus. by 
Margaret Ayer. Random House, 1955. 
64p. $2.95. 
Capsuled versions of the librettos of seven Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas, each followed by easy 
arrangements of two or more of the best known 
musical selections from each opera. Included 
are “H.M.S. Pinafore,” “The Pirates of Penz- 
ance,” “Patience,” “Iolanthe,” “The Mikado,” 
“Yoemen of the Guard,” and “The Gondoliers.” 
In the simplified arrangements of the songs, 
small sections necessary to the form of the 
song are often deleted, and inexcuseable changes 
of rhythm are incorporated which alter the es- 
| sential character and spirit of the song while 
| adding nothing to the ease of performance. 


Ad Janeway, Elizabeth. The Early Days of 
6-8 Automobiles; illus. by Hertha Depper. 
Random House, 1956. 194p. (Land- 
mark Books) $1.50. 
A lively account of the development of automo- 
biles and automobile travel in this country from 
the first auto race in 1895—from Jackson Park 
in Chicago to Evanston and back — to modern 
times. The account is wholly descriptive, with 
no attempt to consider the effects of the automo- 
tive industry on American life and with no evalua- 
tion of the effects of the current flooding of the 
market with new cars each year. In so far as it 
goes the material is interesting, but its appeal 
will be for the superficial reader rather than 
the thoughtful student. 


NR Janice. It’s Spring! It’s Spring!; pictures 
4-6 by Alain. Lothrop, 1956. 32p. $2.75. 
yrs. 
Some of the characteristics of spring shown 
through the activities of the birds. The coy ap- 
proach to the meaning behind the birds’ activi- 
ties, the unattractive type — very black and of 
varying sizes that have no apparent reason for 
varying — and the illustrations which are color- 
ful but not otherwise outstanding keep this from 

| being an appealing book. It does not compare, 
in text or illustrations, with Zion’s Really 
Spring (Harper, 1956) or with Tresselt’s Hi, 

| Mr. Robin (Lothrop, 1950). 
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R_ Kahl, Virginia. Plum Pudding for Christmas. 
K-2 Scribner, 1956. 32p. $2.50. 

In the same rollicking style of her Duchess Bakes 
a Cake, the author takes the Duchess and her 
family through a Christmas crisis brought on 
when small Grunhild eats the plums that were 

to go in the plum pudding for the King’s Christ- 
mas dinner. The situation is saved when the Duke 
returns from war with no plunder — but witha 
bag of plums. As in the earlier book, the rhythm 
of the text makes it fun to read aloud, and there 
is humor in both the story and the pictures to 
appeal to the entire family. 








Ad Kelsey, Alice (Greer). 
5-7 


I Give You My Colt; 
illus. by Helen Torrey. Longmans, 
1956. 160p. $2.75. 

Jafar and Musa are two young Kashgais boys, 
members of a nomad tribe in Iran. Like all 
Kashgais boys they long for horses of their own, 
although they are still too young to rate more 
than a pair of donkeys to help them in herding 
the sheep. One day Jafar saves the life of a new- 
born colt whose mother has been so seriously 
injured that she dies soon after Jafar finds them. 
He decides that the mare intended for him to 
have the colt and tries to hide it, even though 

he knows that it belongs to the leader of the tribe. 
His conscience will not let him keep the colt for 
long, and when he does return it to the leader 

it is given to him as a reward for saving its 

life and for having the courage to admit his own 
wrongdoing. An interesting setting and a sub- 
ject that will have appeal. The pace is frequent- 
ly slowed by the introduction of Kashgais stories 
that are moderately interesting but have little 

to do with forwarding the plot. 


R_ Kitson, Harry Dexter and Stover, Edgar 
9- Morgan. Vocations for Boys. Rev. ed. 
Harcourt, p. 
A revision of the 1942 edition of Vocations for 
Boys (Kitson and Lingenfelter) in the light of 
technological developments. Includes a chapter 
on “Opportunities for the Handicapped” and a 
list of further readings on each group of voca- 
tions discussed. Apprenticeship and co-operative 
education are discussed in detail; the student is 
given a clear picture of the special requirements 
for embarking on each career — the necessary 
educational background and qualities of person- 
ality; he is told how to check on the quality of 
his contemplated training, of the health hazards, 
and of the chances for advancement within each 
special field. A lucid style. 


R_ Kuskin, Karla. Roar and More. Harper, 
3-5 1956. 45p. 00. 

yrs. 

Beginning with the roar of a lion, and working 
down to the giraffe, which makes no sound, some 
eleven animals are introduced through humorous 











verse and illustrations. Each verse is followed 
by a full page in which the volume of sound pro- 
duced by the animal is represented by the size 
of the type used — full page for the roar of the 
lion — a tiny “eep” in one corner of the page, for 
the squeak of a mouse. The author’s humor is 
better than her knowledge of nature, but the book 
is meant to be read for fun rather than for infor- 
mation. It will be fun where the adult reading it 
is versatile enough to reproduce the appropriate 
volume for each animal’s sound. 


NR Lambert, Richard Stanton. The World’s 
7-9 Most paring Explorers; 38 Men Who 

Opened Up the World; illus. by Robert 

Kunz. Sterling, 1956. 176p. $3.50. 
Brief accounts of some of the outstanding ex- 
plorations made by mankind from the voyages 
of the Vikings to the successful conquest of 
Everest. The writing is exceedingly mediocre, 
and the content frequently so superficial as to 
be wholly misleading. Information about these 
same explorers is available in other books in 
more complete and more accurate form. 


R__ Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. Little Pear 
2-4 ae the Rabbits. Morrow, 1956. 127p. 
00. 
Continuing the advantures of Little Pear and 
his family, the author recounts ten episodes, 
beginning with Little Pear’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to persuade his parents that he does not 
need to go to school, and ending with his ac- 
quisition of a pair of rabbits that supply all 
the village children with pets. The episodes 
have the same gentle humor of the earlier 
book, and will have much the same appeal for 
young readers. 





Ad Lawrence, Isabelle. Niko: Sculptor’s 
7-9 Apprentice; illus. by Artur Marokvia. 
Viking, 1956. 184p. $2.50. 
A story of Athens during the fifth century B.C. 
Twelve-year-old Niko gave up his dream of be- 
ing a runner in the Olympic races to work as a 
sculptor’s apprentice on the statues that were 
to adorn the newly erected Parthenon. Niko’s 
father, a merchant, had been lost at sea and 
Niko’s family was forced to economize in every 
way possible, even to the point of selling Peron, 
a slave who had grown up with Niko. Matters 
were improved, however, when the wealthy Spar- 
tan merchant, Theodorus, who purchased Peron, 
brought his daughter to Niko’s mother, Marina, 
for training in Athenian ways. Shortly there- 
after Theodorus and Marina were married, and 
Peron was discovered to be the lost nephew of 
Theodorus. The plot lacks originality and oc- 
casionally credibility, but the story is told 
with pace, the characterizations are adequately 
developed, and there is a feeling for the period 
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' that somewhat redeems the over-worked plot. 


NR Leaf, Munro. Lucky You. Lippincott, 1955. 
4-6 - 48p. a a cs 


The author uses the device of contrasting the 
everyday lives of two boys, Ugh of caveman days 
and Younow of the present, to point out what 
SCIENCE has done for us. Illustrations, format, 
and type style all give the impression that the 
book is intended for the comparatively young 
reader, but the concepts and sentence structures 
are too difficult for beginning readers. No help 
is given the reader in attempting to comprehend 
the passing of time, except for a very brief sec- 
tion at the beginning. The airy treatment leaves 
the reader with an unfortunate feeling of smug- 
ness rather than any awareness of the magnitude 
of the changes that have occurred over the cen- 
turies — this in spite of a precipitous section at 
the close on the science of human relations, 
which is a subject for a book in itself. 


R_ Leeming, Joseph. Fun with Wire. Lippin- 
5- cott, 1956. 96p. $3. 

A book for the hobbiest who is looking for new 
and unusual materials with which to work. Be- 
ginning with a section on how to work with wire 
of different sizes and composition, the author 
then presents directions for making jewelry and 
accessories, coat-hanger craft, Christmas deco- 
rations, figures, frames, and flowers. The direc- 
tions are clearly presented and are augmented 
by numerous drawings. Both the material used 
and the directions given are more suited to teen- 
agers than to younger children. 


R_ Leyson, Burr Watkins. More Modern Won- 
9- ders and How They Work; illus. with 
photographs and diagrams. New ed. 
Dutton, 1955. 215p. $3.50. 
Another of the author’s books on scientific sub- 
jects done in his usual flowing and lucid style. 
Using diagrams and giving historical background 
he discusses rifles, shotguns and handguns, with 
the ammunition used in each case; locks and 
locking devices; nuclear reactors and the Nautilus; 
Ultra High Frequencies and the future of telecast- 
ing; hydraulic transmissions in automobiles; 
weather instruments, and, finally, the steps in 
the making of phonograph records. 








Ad Lines, Kathleen M. Once in Royal David’s 
All City; A Picture Book of the Nativity; 
Ages awn by Harold Jones. Watts, 1956. 
48p. $3.95. 
A retelling of the Christmas story in full-page, 
pastel illustrations and brief text. The pictures 
have a certain quaintness and charm although 
they are too static to have much warmth or 
reality. The brief text is adequate, but by no 
means distinguished, and is made difficult to 














read by the lack of sufficient punctuation marks. 


M McCracken, Harold. The Story of Alaska; 
5-7 illus. by Earl Oliver Hurst. Garden 
City Books, 1956. 57p. $2.50. 
A superficial, once-over-lightly history of the 
early exploration and settlement of Alaska. The 
information is accurate in so far as it goes, 
but much that is interesting in the history of 
the country has been omitted, and the brevity 
of the text will give the reader no very clear 
understanding of what the country is like today. 





M MacMillan, Anne Morton. Levko. Long- 
6-8 mans, 1956. 159p. $2.75. 
Levko is a young Ukranian boy who comes to 
Canada to live with his aunt and uncle on their 
farm near Winnipeg after his own parents had 
presumably been killed during the war. He is 
welcomed by the Warnichucks, but in spite of 
all their efforts he remains unhappy and even 
tries to run away. Then it is disclosed that he 
feels guilty for having run when the Russians 
attacked the group with whom he and his parents 
were hiding and he feels that he deserted his 
parents. These feelings are relieved when he 
receives word that his parents are alive and on 

4 their way to Canada. The story moves jerkily 

|and the writing is not adept enough to make 

' Levko or the Warnichucks come alive. There 
are some interesting insights into the problems 
of foreigners in this part of Canada. 


NR Malkus, Alida Sims. Sidi, Boy of the Desert; 
6-8 illus. by Manning de V. Lee. Winston, 
1956. 210p. $2.95. 

Sidi is a young Bedouin boy whose father Ali 

al Najib had at one time been in charge of the 
stables of a nobleman. When the man died he 
willed Ali his choice of all the mares in his 
stable, but his heirs refused to honor the will 
and insisted that Ali accept a mare they thought 
would soon die. Before she died she gave birth 
to a colt that promised to be an exceptionally 
fine specimen of the Arabian breed. The new 
ruler attempted to regain the colt and Sidi and 
his father almost lost their lives in trying to 
stop him. They were saved by the intervention 
of an American army officer. The story has 
many weaknesses, not the least of which are 

, the long, dull discourses on Arabian horses in 

| general, and the ending in which the American 
intervenes in the affairs of the Egyptian civil 
government. 





M Meader, Stephen Warren. Sabre Pilot; 

7-9 illus. by John Polgreen. Harcourt, 
1956. 173p. $2.75. 

An account of the experiences of a young man, 

Kirk Owen, as he goes through basic training, 

A.&E. school, Aviation Cadet training, and 
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finally the actual flying of jet fighters in Korea. 
There he runs the gamut of experiences from 
shooting down enemy planes to being himself 
shot down and having to try to survive in enemy 


,_ territory. Although presumably a piece of fiction, 


the book is so loaded with situations contrived 
to give readers complete information about all 


aspects of the Air Force that it becomes instead 


a fictionalized hand book on this branch of the 
armed services. There is a slight romance, but 
it does little to enhance the book’s appeal, which 
will be primarily for the information given. 


R_ Merriam, Eve. The Real Book about Amaz- 
5-8 ing Birds; illus. by Paul Wenck. Garden 
City Books, 1955. 226p. $1.95. 

In the same fine literary style which character- 
izes her writing for adults the author has done 

a fascinating book about birds for children. 
Chapters deal with the evolution of birds, types 
of feathers and the care they receive from their 
owners, types and uses of beaks, communal 
societies, nests, camouflage, migration, mating 
calls and dances, and other topics. Species in- 
cluded are not all dealt with in equal detail, the 
index is incomplete and the illustrations do not 
always appear opposite text. Otherwise, this 
might have been as useful for reference as it 
is absorbing reading. Humor makes it ideal for 
reading aloud in groups. 





NR Montgomery, Rutherford George. Claim 
7-9 Jumpers; illus. by William Moyers. 
Knopf, 1956. 179p. $2.50. 
A melodramatic story of uranium hunting in 
Arizona. Mike and Jerry Grant and their Uncle 
Jonas find a rich deposit, stake it out, and then 
Uncle Jonas starts back to Flagstaff to register 
the claim, leaving the two boys to guard it. On 
the way he is ambushed by three claim jumpers 
who return to the claim and change the owner- 
ship marks while Mike and Jerry are off looking 
for more uranium. The two boys set forth in 
pursuit and eventually rescue their uncle and 
the claim after a series of adventures involving 
a sandstorm, two encounters with nests of rattle- 
snakes, quicksand and capture by and escape 
from the claim jumpers. There is little plot or 
character development and the book is too de- 
pendent on sensationalism to qualify as good 
writing. 





R_ Norton, Andre. Stand to Horse. Harcourt, 
7-9 1956. 242p. $3. 

An absorbing adventure story of army life in 
Santa Fe in 1859. Young Ritchie Peters, a new 
recruit to the First Dragoons, finds little glamor 
and much hardship in his new life. His experi- 
ences, fighting Indians, trying to survive ina 
blizzard, and lost in the desert, are well-told, 
with no attempt to gloss over the hardships of 








the life or the unevenness of character of the 
men who made up the frontier army of this 
period. A fairly mature piece of writing that 
could serve as a bridge to adult books. 


NR Norton, June Mary. The Sunflower Song 
K-1 Book; pictures by Charlot Byj. Day, 
1956. 48p. $2.75. 
A collection of twenty-eight songs about every- 
day things or activities in a child’s world. 
There are songs about the weather, TV, trains, 
holidays, and the like. The music is suitable 
for young children but is of mediocre quality, 
and there is little substance to the verses. 





R_ Peart, Hendry. Red Falcons of Trémoine; 
7-9 illus. by Maurice Brevannes. Knopf, 
1956. 244p. $3. 
A story of medieval England, told in the tradi- 
tion of Howard Pyle. Fifteen-year-old Leo, a 
ward of St. Michael’s Abbey, chafed under the 
knowledge that he had no family and no back- 
ground, and was, consequently, made the target 
of teasing and bullying by the other boys. All 
this changed, however, when it was disclosed 
that he was really the son of the heir of Ward- 
lock and of Eleanor of Trémoines, both of whom 
were now dead. Leo was taken to Wardlock to 
_ live, but was kidnapped by Rolf of Trémoines, 
who determined to make the boy his heir, even 
though Leo hated him for having killed his 
father and driven his mother to her death. By 
the time the Mardans of Wardlock and other of 
Leo’s friends could bring siege against the 
castle of Trémoines, the boy had come to under- 
stand his Uncle Rolf, although he still had no 
liking for him. When Rolf was killed defending 
his castle, Leo accepted the responsibility for 
handling the estate. A wall-paced story, with 
good characterizations and a vivid picture of 
the period. 





NR Price, Willard DeMille. Volcano Adventure. 
7-9 Day, 1956. 187p. $3. 
Melodramatic, poorly written account of the 
further adventures of Hal and Roger Hunt. This 
time the boys are accompanying a psychopathic 
scientist on a tour of some volcanoes of the 
Pacific Ocean area. Their adventures are based 
on actual happenings with regard to the volcanic 
activity, but the author has revised the events 
to make his characters the heroes. As in the 
earlier books, the boys have no previous knowl- 
edge of the subject, but are able to solve prob- 
lems that have baffled scientists. In addition to 
the unreal characterizations and plot there are 
objectionable caricatures of the peoples of other 
cultures, and too frequent references to the 
previous adventures of the boys. 





R_ Read, Herbert, ed. This Way, Delight; 
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3- A Book of Poetry for the Young; illus. 
by Juliet Kepes. Pantheon, 1956. 155p. 
$3.50. 

An exceptionally attractive collection of poems, 
most of them from the works of well-known poets, 
and including a few poems by children and some 
by modern poets whose works are not generally 
thought of as having appeal for children (i.e., 
Dylan Thomas). The emphasis is on poems that 
will stimulate the child’s imagination or that 
will evoke moods. Although the book is intended 
for young children, there is much here to appeal 
to any age level. The illustrations are well- 
suited to the type of poems contained in the 
volume. This will make a pleasing gift book, 

as well as a welcome addition to library collec- 
tions of poetry. 


M Stack, Nicolete Meredith. Rainbow Tomor- 
5-7 row; illus. by George Pollard. Bruce, 
1956. 148p. $2.95. 

Eleven-year-old Maria Flores and her parents 
have moved from Manila to a small farm on 
Luzon where her father hopes to regain his 
strength following a serious illness. Maria longs 
for a brother and her prayer is answered when 
her cousin, Ramon, writes that his parents have 
died and he wishes to come to their farm to live. 
There is some difficulty in getting Ramon out 
of the clutches of the man who took charge of 
him after his father died, but eventually he 

| comes to the Flores farm and all is well. An 

_ exceedingly pedestrian style will keep the book 
from having much appeal and its major interest 
will be in the setting. 





SpC Steiner, Charlotte. Good Night! Peggy 


6-12 Cloth-Books, 1956. 10p. $1.25; 
mos. $1.60 with stuffed toy. 


A cloth book that is really more a toy than a 
book since it has been designed to survive chew- 
ing, wrinkling, and throwing, all of which are 
more normal reactions at this age than are 
looking at pictures or listening to the accompany- 
ing text. There is a cloth doll attached, witha 
squeak-box inside, that will probably have more 
appeal to the child than will the book itself. The 
pictures show various animals going to sleep 

at night, and there is a brief text with each pic- 
ture telling what the animal is and what it is 
doing. The illustrations are adequate, but for 
this age child there is no real purpose to having 
text in a book. 


NR Symonds, John. Away to the Moon; pictures 
3-5 





by Pamela Bianco. Lippincott, 1956. 
64p. $2.25. 
In a stilted style, occasionally bordering on the 
| precious, the story is told of two dolls, Betty 
| and Hetty, who still keep house in their nursery 
doll-house, even though their owners, May and 

















Rose Swinton, are now elderly ladies and give 
them no thought or attention. One night the two 
dolls go out to see the moon, meet the man-in- 
the-moon, and Hetty is persuaded to go home 
with him. When she finds that life on the moon 
is not very pleasant, the nursery animals join 
together to rescue her. She returns to the 
nursery just in time, for the doll-house is 
given to a museum. The ending may seem quite 
flat and disappointing to many young readers, 
especially since the dolls had expressed a 
wish to be once more owned by children. Pam- 
ela Bianco’s wooden drawings are quite suitable 
for the doll characters she is portraying. 


Ad Tolboom, Wanda Neill. People of the Snow; 

6-8 Eskimos of Arctic Canada; maps by 
Donald Pitcher. Coward-McCann, 1956. 
96p. (Challenge Books) $1.95. 

In a semi-fictionalized style, the author tells 

of the life of the Eskimos living in the Canadian 

Arctic. Their beginnings are traced in so far 

as they are known, the ways in which they have 

learned to cope with the hazards of life in the 

North are described, and the effects of the 





coming of white men to that region are discussed.: 


The material is interesting; its presentation suf- 


fers from awkward writing and an over-abundant 


| use of generalizations. Dlustrated with photo- 


graphs. 


NR Tompkins, Jane. The Otter Twins; illus. 
3-5 by Kurt Wiese. Lippincott, 1955. 

120p. $2.50. 
Frisky and Velvet, friendly, fun-loving, affection- 
ate otter babies live with their parents in a bur- 
row beside a pool. As soon as the babies’ eyes 
are open, at the age of two weeks, Mrs. Otter 
invites Mr. Otter to return home so that he 
may admire their babies, and may also share 
in their fun and their education. Thereafter, 
swimming, fishing, sliding, playing with other 
animals and learning about enemies, all become 
part of each day’s routine. When Mrs. Otter has 
a toe caught in a steel trap, Mr. Otter knows 
that trapping season is upon them and guides 
his little family inland to an old burrow of his 
near a frozen lake. The children have many ad- 
ventures before returning in the spring to their 
first home. Excessive personification spoils 





' an otherwise informative story. 


R_ Voight, Virginia Frances. Rolling Show; 

5-7 illus. by Kurt Wiese. Holiday House, 
1956. 189p. $2.50. 

A second story of Clay Baldwin, young hero of 

Lions in the Barn. This time Clay is on his way 








with Hathaway’s Rolling Show, for his first 
summer as a circus helper. During the summer 
he helps to prevent a rival show owner from 
stealing the Hathaways’ new attraction, a baby 
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zebra, and wins a place for himself in the circus 
by working out an act with the zebra and Chaka, 
the lion cub. The story is told with the same 
reality of characterizations and suspense that 
made the first book noteworthy. 


SpC Williams, Albert Nathaniel. John Mark, 
6-8 First Gospel Writer. Association 
Press, 6. p. (Heroes of God.) 


$2. 
A fictionalized account of John Mark’s life and 
work in the cause of Christianity. The story 
begins with John Mark as a boy of thirteen, 
standing guard at the Last Supper and keeping 
watch in the Garden of Gethsemane, and takes 
him through the years of his work as a mission- 
ary, culminating with his writing of the Gospel 
of Mark shortly before his death. No sources 
are given for the details of Mark’s life, and the 
account does not always agree with the version 
which the author has given in his Simon Peter, 
another title in this same series. Some Sunday 
School libraries may find this fictionalized type 
of presentation acceptable, but the book has 
little to offer the general reader. 


R_ Williams, Jay and Abrashkin, Raymond. 
6-8 Danny Dunn and the Anti-gravity Paint; 
illus. by Ezra Jack Keats. Whittlesey 
House, 1956. 154p. $2.50. 
An amusing bit of science fantasy. Young Danny 
Dunn and his mother live with Professor Bull- 
finch, a scientist engaged in research dealing 
with space travel. Danny’s interest in the Pro- 
fessor’s work causes him trouble in school, 
where his daydreaming interferes with his school 
work, His impetuousness leads to the discovery 
that a new paint created by the Professor has 
anti-gravity qualities when charged with elec- 
tricity, and this discovery, in turn, leads to the 
building of the first space ship. Neither Danny 
nor the Professor intended to go up in the ship, 
but once again Danny’s impetuousity takes over 
and: the two of them, plus Danny’s friend Joe 
and a visiting scientist, Dr. Grimes, find them- 
selves well on their way to outer space. Their 





, adventures are improbable, even for science 
| fiction, but are told with a verve and humor 
_ that makes them fun to read. 


M_ Wilson, Charles George. Sword of Fran- 
6-8 cisco; illus. by Ray Campbell. 

Crowell, 1956. 148p. $2.50. 
A rather slight, uninspired story of the Revolu- 
tionary War, from the battle between George 
Washington’s troops and the British at Brandy- 
wine Creek to Greene’s encounter with Corn- 
wallis at Guilford Courthouse in North Carolina. 
The story is told through the experiences of 
young Charlie Morrison, a Pennsylvania farm 
boy, who warns Washington of the British attack, 
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is taken prisoner in New York and sent with a R_ Zim, Herbert Spencer. The Big Cats; 

labor battalion to South Carolina, escapes, re- 5-7 illus. by Gardell D. Christensen. 

turns home, and later rejoins in time to serve Morrow, 1955. 64p. $2. 

with Greene. The book takes its title from the An extensive coverage of the cat family in- 

sword carried by Peter Francisco, a soldier cluding historical background complete with @ 

who befriends Charlie on several occasions. family tree, and discussion of the temperamen- 

tal and physical characteristics of the family 

NR Winders, Gertrude Hecker. Jim Bridger, and each species. Pen and ink sketches of ani- 

4-6 Mountain Boy; illus. by Harry H. mals fix them in their native habitat, and de- 
Lees. Bobbs-Merrill, 1955. 188p. tails of eyes, claws, and bones are helpful. 
(Childhood of Famous Americans The youngish format of the book limits the use 
Series) $1.75. of otherwise excellent material for remedial 

A semi-fictionalized biography, utilizing the readers in upper grades. 

few known facts of Jim Bridger’s boyhood. 

Through the use of an unfortunate contrast with 

a Negro boy, the author sketches, at the begin- Lines, Kathleen M., comp. Four to Fourteen; 

ning of the story, an implausibly precocious A Library of Books for Children. 2d ed. 

seven-year-old Jim, already with a full-blown Cambridge University Press, 1956. 351p. 

desire to explore mountains. By means of a $3. 

series of episodes, replete with coincidence, New edition of a bibliography first published in 

she takes him with his family to the St. Louis 1950. According to the Preface “Variations in the 

region where he eventually finds employment present edition include: two new sections — The 

in a blacksmith shop and meets trappers from First Bookshelf, and For Reading Aloud; enlarged 

all parts of the continent. The founding of Fort sections of books about the British Commonwealth; 

Bridger and Jim’s advice to U. P. officials on the occasional repetition of titles where books are 

the proper pass through the Rockies are both important from more than one aspect; and, in 

mentioned. There is very little discussion of response to forceful demand . . . an age-guide 

his trapping activities and no mention of fur- in most cases.” The books are arranged by sub- 

trading companies. Characterizations are poor ject or type of writing and indexed by author and 

and the humor wooden. title. 














